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have recorded in inspired language their rapturous
appreciation of the unparalleled merit of the art-forms
inclosed in it. Sister Nivedita saw in these caves
magnificent temples that are still vibrant with the
fervour of devotion with which the monk-artists
worshipped the Lord of their heart. Christiana
J. Herringharo, a reputed English paintress^ who came
all the way from England to study the paintings of
Ajanta, called them amazing and unique in the history
of art. The delicate curves on the surface of a ceiling
of one of the caves appeared to John Griffiths "to
be nothing less than miraculous". A Danish artist^
who has published a valuable professional criticism
on Ajanta3 declares that the paintings there represent
the climax to which genuine Indian art has ever
attained; and that everything in them, from the com-
position as a whole to the smallest pearl or flower,,
testifies to the depth of insight coupled with the
greatest technical skill. E. B. Havell5 the foremost of
all foreign admirers of Indian art, asserts that these
paintings constitute India's claim to the respect and

gratitude of humanity.

What is that in Ajanta which has won for it this
praise from the whole world? Why does it make
such a universal appeal? and how in the past could
it influence the art of almost the whole of Asia?*
Apart from the magic and charm of its beauty, its
classical excellence^ which without doubt strengthen
its\hold on the aesthetic sense of mankind compelling
Its spontaneous homage, there is in that appeal a